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ABSTRACT 


As part of the scientific project titled “The Curriculum of Social 
Competences and Relations in School”, the aim of this paper is to examine 
the quality of interpersonal relations between teachers and pupils. On a 
sample of 432 teachers from 20 towns, 35 primary schools in the Republic 
of Croatia, and 432 pupils, it was confirmed that there is a difference in 
the appraisal of the quality of their interpersonal relations. Although the 
overall quality of interpersonal relations between pupils and teachers is at a 
moderately satisfactory level, pupils still appraise the quality of interpersonal 
relations lower than their teachers. In view of latent dimensionality, a factor 
questionnaire structure was used (14 variables; ordinal type) and two main 
components (subscales) determined: didactic support and interaction, 
and rough verbal and physical treatment. As part of the differential draft 
of our research, no gender differences were established (between female 
and male teachers) in the appraisal of the quality of interpersonal relations 
with pupils (on two subscales). The correlation analysis confirmed a low 
negative statistically significant correlation between the years of service and 
the subscale rough verbal and physical treatment (Rho=-0.101). In view 
of the subscale of rough verbal and physical treatment between pupils and 
teachers, such results on a negative correlation imply that older teachers, 
as opposed to their younger colleagues, use more corporal punishment in 
schools, treat pupils rudely, use nasty and impolite words, and call pupils 
insulting names. 

© 2016 IJCRSEE. All rights reserved. 


1. INTRODUCTION - ing as a species. Their ability to hunt, protect 
INTERACTION AS themselves from predators, and reproduce is 
increased through such a relationship. From 

SINGULARITY 


From the appearance of the first homi- 
nids to modern humans, the ability to live ina 
community is an ability par excellence. We can 
thank our ability to co-exist, cooperate, learn, 
share, help, and play with other people for our 
evolutionary development. Other people inter- 
act with us and leave an indelible mark on us. 
And this is not unusual since a certain mutual 
relationship and interaction (from our view- 
point socio) actually transcends ourselves and 
is characteristic of the whole life on earth. 

In the animal kingdom, animals that live 
in communities have a better chance of surviv- 
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the position of positivism (Auguste Comte, 
1798-1857) and an explanation of the connec- 
tion and mutual relationship of the social and 
natural sciences, we can suppress socio as an 
interaction of sorts to the molecular/atomic 
level. Actually, the mentioned doctrine tells 
us that the laws that govern the social sci- 
ences (e.g., behaviour) are identical to the be- 
haviour of matter (atoms, molecules). These 
are invariable laws that apply to everything. 
If we observe interaction from the aspect of 
particles, then we see the relationship/influ- 
ence of one particle on others. At the atomic/ 
molecular level, basically this is interaction, 
relationship/co-relationship. The subatomic 
level is interaction between what are known 
as protons and electrons, and the interaction it- 
self can be divided into electromagnetic inter- 
actions, weak atomic interactions and strong 
atomic interactions. Of course, the very struc- 
ture of electrons, protons and other particles 
can be divided. In other words, they consist 
of quarks that are divided into three types and 
three “anti-types”. A description of such in- 
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teractions is provided by quantum mechanics 
(basically, these are quantum field theories, 
string theory...). In brief, quantum mechan- 
ics has more of a statistical character; it tells 
us about the probability of some events and 
describes objects in wave functions. Such an 
assumption, that particles are at the same time 
waves, was proven both in practice and theo- 
retically (electron interference and the De Bro- 
glie relation). The singularity of interaction 
(the counterpart of socio) also consolidates 
gravitation as a fundamental force of nature. It 
is the universal force of objects to attract other 
object(s). It is always attractive (as opposed 
to electrically charged particles), although 
quite weak because particles are mostly held 
together by electrical forces that are stronger 
than the gravitational ones. This is interaction: 
the activity of one particle on another, that is, 
their mutual relationship. 

Based on the principle of positivism, if 
we observe socio as interaction, then the basis 
of everything is some sort of interaction that 
has consequences on the behaviour of who- 
ever is part of the interaction. Whether at the 
subatomic level or with humans, interaction 
(socio from the anthropological viewpoint) is 
a phenomenon that relates to singularity. Inter- 
action observed from the position of the sub- 
atomic, atomic, molecular level or the level 
of the social world and/or from the universal 
cosmic aspect creates a vast spectrum of pos- 
sibilities that create certain connections and 
co-relationships. Such co-relationships based 
on interactions create or have consequences 
on the behaviour of the component factors 
(parts) of such interactions. In the field of the 
social sciences that are based on the biopsy- 
chosocial structure of man, the study of inter- 
actions is the subject of much research within 
various scientific disciplines. However, on the 
grounds of the non-coherence, poor nomothet- 
ics, plausibility, and predictability of the social 
sciences, it follows that the results of research 
on the influence and consequences of such in- 
teractions are questionable. These results are 
mostly only declarative, and they do not deal 
with the field of education at a sufficient em- 
pirical level. However, the complexity of such 
research of interactions is also implied on the 
basis of positivism in the field of the natural 
sciences. It surpasses determinism, and em- 
phasises probabilism, that is, the probabil- 
ity of certain outcomes of such interactions 
at the quantum level and in the behavioural 
field. Research of interactions/interpersonal 
relations in the field of education is extremely 
complex, because the prediction of someone’s 


behaviour is not conditioned unambiguously 
but is a matrix that has an x of still unknown 
inputs, which form part of the final probable 
outcomes of someone’s behaviour. 

The amazing world of science often 
transcends reason and resembles more a fairy 
tale than common sense. In the field of the nat- 
ural sciences, the pronounced asymptoticity 
of cognition guides scientists to examine vari- 
ous complex connections, interactions that are 
part of our understanding and vision of the m1- 
cro and of the macro world. Further, there is a 
sort of compatibility between the functioning 
at the smallest (subatomic) and at the largest 
(known to us, cosmic) level, which is based on 
a series of known and still unknown interac- 
tions between the component parts of the sub- 
ject matter of this research. 

Interaction as singularity consolidates 
the laws in which the world as we know it 
functions. Often such laws are more diffi- 
cult to see because they are at the subatomic, 
molecular level, while at the level of human 
behaviour they are there for further research. 
Pedagogy and other sciences that study the 
process of upbringing and education should 
acknowledge the results of research of the 
natural sciences in their active research of a 
series of aspects pertaining to interactions in 
education. The results of such research will 
advance the process of education and improve 
our understanding of ourselves. 


1.1. The teacher/pupil relationship 


Today, as we stand witness to the expo- 
nential development of technologies that have 
come to substitute interpersonal relations and 
where we see young people living in a virtual 
world, a world of their own avatars, the school 
is seeking answers about how to replace cer- 
tain anomalies. The family as the basic build- 
ing block of society is falling apart and the 
relations within it are often dysfunctional. 
The young find it harder and harder in today’s 
neoliberalism to meet the expectations of so- 
ciety, of their parents and/or of themselves 
and are growingly exposed to alcohol and/or 
other addictive behaviours. Therefore, it is 
necessary to guide the modern school towards 
the components of both upbringing and inter- 
personal relations. Actually, the school role of 
upbringing and its social role have atrophied, 
since various social phenomena are peeping 
“through school doors and windows” and of- 
ten enter in, for example in the form of aggres- 
sion and violence and other types of socially 
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unacceptable behaviour of pupils and teachers 
(Previsic, 2003, 16-17). 

The modern school seeks answers to 
emphasise its efficiency and recognition in the 
preparation of young people for modern soci- 
ety. Every person has the need to live in the 
company of other people and to be accepted 
and to have a certain position in that society. 
Individuals have strong emotions-social emo- 
tions - that follow from that need (Furlan, 
1967, 160). As we pointed out in the introduc- 
tion, social relationship is a type of evolution 
par excellence: observed through interaction 
it is singular, which is why schools, as their 
primary duty, should build the totality of the 
processes of upbringing and education on the 
foundation of high quality interpersonal rela- 
tions. 

One of the preconditions for a success- 
ful teaching process is a good relationship be- 
tween the teacher and the pupil, although the 
said relationship actually envelops a triad of 
co-relationships by and between the teacher, 
pupil, and the parent. The relationship is not 
unambiguous, since it can be based on au- 
thoritarianism or authority. “It can be based 
on mutual trust but also on discomfort, even 
fear. Work on the relationship, that is, its true 
values, is the never-ending task of the teacher” 
(Marinkovic, 2008, 80). Consequences of the 
relationship between the teacher and the pupil 
leave a permanent imprint on the development 
of the pupil. In this sense, (Klarin, Luki¢ and 
U8ljeberka, 2003) shows that fear and distrust 
in the pupil as the result of his or her relation- 
ship with the teacher lead to what he refers to 
as the “six Rs”: 

1. Resentment occurs because we hurt 
pupils, we punish them without jus- 
tification, humiliate and embarrass 
them before their schoolmates; it fu- 
els the desire for revenge; 

2. Resistance occurs because the pu- 
pil’s human rights are threatened; 
sometimes there is ambivalent be- 
haviour; 

3. Rejection occurs when we manipu- 
late pupils in a way to make them de- 
pendent on punishment and rewards; 
some of them satisfy their need for 
power through rebellion and refusal 
to co-operate; 

4. Retreat on account of the teacher’s 
fear; retreat and distancing; possible 
development of internalised behav- 
ioural problems; 

5. Reluctance: pupils refuse to co-op- 
erate, they are idle and lose interest 
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in school; this is reflected in their re- 
sults and in loss of motivation; 

6. Revenge takes place when pupils 
destroy school property; they com- 
pensate for the deteriorated relation- 
ship with the teacher. 

The relationship between the teacher 
and the pupil, or the quality of the relation- 
ship, is connected with the pupil’s success in 
school (Klarin, Luki¢ and U8ljeberka, 2003). 
The characteristics of a pupil are not a good 
predictor of his or her success outside the 
school, where a large part of the differences 
in accomplishments can be explained by the 
complex characteristics of the social structure 
of the school (Juul and Jensen, 2010, 46). 

Further, the quality of interpersonal re- 
lations between the teacher and the pupil can 
be observed as part of the development of the 
pupil’s creativity. Creativity is basically some- 
thing inherent in anybody, but it is dependent 
on one’s lifestyle-from prenatal, natal, pre- 
school and school to old age-and on an indi- 
vidual’s connections with his or her surround- 
ings (Juul and Jensen, 2010, 46). Connection 
with one’s surroundings can be observed as 
interaction with the surroundings, that is, in- 
terpersonal relations. It is interesting that the 
author shows that preschoolers are more cre- 
ative than children who go to school, despite 
the extensiveness of pedagogic action. The 
reasons for this can be examined further from 
the perspective of interpersonal relations that 
dominate and develop in the preschool institu- 
tion as opposed to school. The child’s willing- 
ness and ability to co-operate is a cornerstone 
for the development of his or her personality 
and for the upgrading of what we refer to as 
the “survival strategy” (Glasser, W. and Ja- 
kovlev, B. (1999)). The teacher’s persistence, 
patience, listening, and encouragement of the 
pupil’s inclusion in the teaching process, and 
at the same time the teacher’s action towards 
the pupil’s education and development of his 
or her competences, create conditions essen- 
tial for co-operation (Glasser, W. and Jakovlev, 
B. (1999)). Such co-operation, in the didactic 
sense, can be viewed as pedagogic leadership. 
Pedagogic leadership means influencing peo- 
ple with the intention of having them change 
their positions and behaviour (Glasser, W. and 
Jakovlev, B. (1999)). 

The role of the teacher (according to 
Glasser, W. and Jakovlev, B. (1999)) includes 
a palette of pedagogic care that goes beyond 
the activities and relations in school to en- 
compass the life and work of the pupil in its 
totality. The authors place emphasis on trust 
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shown to the (class) teacher, which “assigns 
to the teacher the role of the first person who 
helps pupils and provides them with support 
and guidance”. 

Any quality interpersonal relationship 
between the teacher and the pupil is based on 
a good example. The teacher is a model of 
sorts for pupils in terms of his or her behav- 
iour, learning, gestures, relations with other 
people. If “you expect pupils to be polite, then 
you should not lose your temper or be sarcas- 
tic towards them” (Glasser, W. and Jakovlev, 
B. (1999)). Therefore, we can talk about mir- 
roring in terms of the behaviour of pupils and 
the behaviour of their teacher. 

In describing the conditions for quality 
work in school, as the first condition, Glass- 
er, W. and Jakovlev, B. (1999) singles out an 
encouraging and pleasant atmosphere in the 
classroom that is based on solid friendships 
between teachers and pupils, and between pu- 
pils, teachers, and the school staff. The author 
emphasises that the foundation of trust and 
friendship is that pupils can talk to teachers 
truthfully and without any reservations (ibid. 
36). In Glasser’s school of quality, successful 
teaching is based on solid relations, and rela- 
tions are based on trust and respect, and then 
disciplinary problems (not incidents) will dis- 
appear (Klarin, 2006, 93). 

Pianta, 1994 (according to Simié-Sasié, 
S. and Soric¢, I. , 2010) systematises six differ- 
ent types of possible relationships between the 
teacher and the pupil (child): 

1. A dependent relationship, based on 

trust and reliability; 

2. Positive involvement, based on care 
and communication; 

3. A dysfunctional relationship, char- 
acterised by low inclusion, anger 
and difficulties; 

4. An averagely functional relation- 
ship; 

5. An anger-based relationship, char- 
acterised by frequent conflicts; 

6. An uninvolved relationship, charac- 
terised by a low level of communi- 
cation, absence of care, and anger. 

With the aim of improving teacher-pu- 
pil interaction and ensuring the better school 
results of pupils, it is necessary to act on the 
variables of the stimulation of the professional 
development of teachers or of the improve- 
ment of various aspects of the teaching task 
(Huitt, 2003). The results of research are in 
conformity with the transaction model of the 
process of teaching/learning (Gossen, D. C. 
and Despotovi¢, M., 1994), which emphasises 


the teacher’s individual characteristics that af- 
fect not only the behaviour of the teacher in 
the classroom but also learning achievement. 

The quality of the teacher/pupil relation- 
ship in our schools has not been sufficiently 
evaluated; it is actually part of the hidden cur- 
riculum, but it leaves an immense mark on the 
totality of the process of upbringing and edu- 
cation. Just as in other activities, we are not 
the same in terms of the quality of work that 
we perform. Just as there are successful and 
less successful cooks, hairdressers, doctors, 
so there are also differences between teachers. 
In line with the said difference, BrajSa (1995) 
presents the dichotomy in effective and inef- 
fective teachers (Figure 1). 


Effective teachers Ineffective teachers 





Ask questions as follows: e Avoid conflicts and 
e What do we have to think discussions 

of? e Put emphasis on the 
e How would you like to correct answer 

do it? e Give a lot of 


homework 
Often hold tests and 
exams 


e How canI help you? 
e What did we agree? What e 
is the rule? Can you 


comply with the rule? e Draw up instructions 
e Do you think that what for tests 
you are doing is good? e Keep a distance 


Can you change that? 

e That won’t work in this 
case; think of something 
else. 


Phrases used: “It won’t 
work; all children from 
this family are the same; 
can’t you see I don’t have 
time; I cannot do that for 
everyone; he needs a 
therapist and I can’t help 
him; nothing new, we 

have already tried that...” 

Figure 1. Categorisation into effective 


and ineffective teachers 


The above categorisation of teachers 
shows that the stress of performance and ef- 
fectiveness lies in interaction, the relation- 
ship between the teacher and the pupil, which, 
based on the above categorisation, rests on 
high-quality communication from a didactic 
standpoint. 

Neill, S. and Mikulié, G.,1994 enumer- 
ates the differences between successful and 
unsuccessful teachers. A successful teacher is 
provocative and has clear and definite goals; 
he or she is organised and altrocentric. An un- 
successful teacher is unduly relaxed, does not 
have clear and definite goals, he or she is dis- 
organised, wants to be the winner, is egocen- 
tric, is not a good associate and does not take 
care of himself or herself. The question arises 
about whether parents know what the teacher 
is like and whether they would replace him or 
her. It is clear that in state schools parents do 
not have an opportunity to choose the teacher, 
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which is bad, because in this way the system 
protects those teachers who have missed their 
calling and who should not work with chil- 
dren. 

It is worrisome that there are teachers 
who work in schools who do not have good 
relations with their pupils, and then pupils 
pass on such behaviour and develop it while 
growing up. Parents entrust their child, as the 
most valuable thing in their life, to the school 
(teachers). They have the right and responsi- 
bility to know how their children are treated, 
communicated with, how they behave... It is 
not worth emphasising grades and knowledge 
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to the detriment of interpersonal relations. The 
mentioned competences and knowledge de- 
velop from the said singularity of interactions/ 
interpersonal relations. 

The quality of relationships and class- 
room communication can also be observed 
through non-verbal communication that may 
be interpreted in several ways (Neill, S. and 
Mikuli¢, G.,1994). It is necessary to acquire 
knowledge and the ability to recognise one’s 
own and other people’s body language, since 
non-verbal communication can affect the es- 
tablishment of quality interpersonal relations 
(see Andrilovié and Cudina, 1988). 


Table 1. Totality of behaviour of pupils and teachers 


EMOTIONAL Behaviour of the teacher Behaviour of the pupil 
SETTINGS Planning, realisation | Approach to ifetnits School Emotional 
of instruction instruction a results security 
Depends on 
alah yom Poor, can be 
success in - 
. ; Impulsive ee ; : correlation good for 
SENTIMENTAL improvised i - individualis- : children who 
variable - with : ees 
ation aeration identify with 
: Y the teacher 
insecure 
children 
TA R M - - 
= : pie ieee ® responsible Works best Very good x 
e listens carefully : : : Very good 
1s sil” ® systematic in when ee hileace 
iid saa ae ae ® activity- discussions, teaching e a tabliched 
srg an oriented/planned Simultaneous, frontal methods are ae 
eee an ¢ clear explanation of imaginative instruction aligned with Beas 
pee oe : a ae = dene of this 
ne ¢ explanation of individualisa characterist- ©" 
praises and pupil 


criticism 


tion ics of pupils 


encourages them 


e arbitrary rules and 


commands Mery evad 
oe in defined 
COLD —“FROM e use of force and aks 
ABOVE*~ coercion, even Routine, . 
a : - .. _—- Best at Poor for most 
® superiority when not necessary unimaginative pee Peper sea 
© belittling of e demands more than and boring for pupils 
pupils the pupil can do whe we 
® non-constructive negative 


criticism 

An interesting comparison of the beha- 
viour of teachers that affects the behaviour of 
pupils and their school results and emotional 
security is shown in Figure | (Klausmeier & 
Goodwin, 1975, according to Braj8a, Braj8a- 
Zganec and Slunjski (1999)). 

As is clear from Table 1, the behaviour 
of teachers is directly linked to the behaviour 
of pupils. The teacher is the director, scenogra- 
pher, costume designer, producer, and an actor 
in the film of the life of each and every pupil. 
The film is about growing up, gaining experi- 
ence, and preparing for adult life. Roles in the 


film are intertwined, but the act of creating the 
film is in the hands of the teacher. The script 
is initially written by the teacher and then, 
through co-operation, social interaction, the 
pupil changes the roles, modifies the script in 
line with his or her abilities, possibilities, and 
wishes. Their (interpersonal) relationship is of 
fundamental importance in determining the 
further progress of that film of life. Through 
such relationships and learning, a script with a 
happy ending is produced. 

In describing the intelligence of rela- 
tions (the authors refer to it as relational in- 
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telligence, citing the German psychologist 
Stefan F. Gross.), BrajSa, BrajSa-Zganec and 
Slunjski (1999) put emphasis on the behaviour 
of the child as having a “separate personality”, 
which means that pupils are valued and that 
their individuality is respected. They need 
to see interest, sympathy, enthusiasm; they 
should feel important and should receive spe- 
cial attention in front of other children. There 
should be no belittling. There should be mutu- 
al respect and the teacher should listen to each 
pupil attentively (Bukowski and Hoza, 1989). 


1.2. The arena of relations between 
pupils 


As a heterogeneous community, the 
classroom is an arena of relations. In that are- 
na, one has to “fight” for one’s position in the 
specific hierarchy of personal recognisability 
and importance. Relations taking place within 
the arena are to a certain extent a reflection 
of adult relations. Further, considering that 
younger children are honest, the relations are 
sometimes more rigid than is the case with 
adults who skilfully hide their intentions in 
relation to other persons. Experiences gained 
in such an arena of relations leave an imprint 
on the individual that follows and marks him 
or her (to a certain extent) further in life. Chil- 
dren who experience trauma and/or abuse by 
peers (or adults) in school (or outside school) 
suffer from a certain level of psychological 
consequences. For this reason, the school 
should guide curricular activities towards the 
building of quality relations between pupils. In 
the field of psychology, the model of peer rela- 
tions consists of popularity and friendship. A 
detailed model was developed by Ladd, 1989. 
With the aim of stepping outside the psycho- 
logical interpretations of the mentioned com- 
ponents of peer relations, in the text below we 
emphasise the didactic specificum of encour- 
aging quality peer relations. The teacher has a 
significant role in developing quality relations 
between pupils, and such a didactic specificum 
can be viewed through the prism of the fol- 
lowing activities: 

* encouraging group work (team 

work); 

¢ workshops/activities in developing 

prosocial behaviour. 

The importance of group work that is 
characterised by mutual co-operation and re- 
spect, assistance, sharing of responsibility and 
obligations, and success and failure is recog- 
nised from a didactic (methodical) position. 


Further, the quality of peer relations is con- 
nected with a child’s cognitive development, 
his or her abilities and social competence 
(Borovecki and Ciéek, 1986, 311). 

Quality peer relations develop through 
the encouragement of group work that can be 
implemented in almost all types of teaching 
contents. Instruction in this form is a specifi- 
cum not only for the realisation of teaching 
tasks/learning outcomes, but also for the de- 
velopment of interpersonal relations between 
pupils. Pupils project co-operation forms in 
instruction to their life outside school. The 
classroom is a heterogeneous setting in which 
each pupil should fight for and build his or 
her recognisability, uniqueness. Building such 
uniqueness and recognisability pushes some 
pupils towards risky social behaviour, such 
as verbal and/or physical aggression, defi- 
ance, docility, quarrelsomeness, and other ex- 
ternalised (but also internalised) types of be- 
haviour. There is a narrow line between risky 
social behaviour and acute behavioural disor- 
ders. Some pupils cannot find their recogni- 
sability in the said behavioural activities but 
withdraw from their colleagues and manifest 
internalised behaviours such as anxiety, intro- 
version, absent-mindedness, weepiness, and 
other behaviours linked to depression. With 
their absent-mindedness, inactivity, disillu- 
sionment, sorrow, suppressed anger or dissat- 
isfaction, some pupils undermine the healthy 
psychological and physical development char- 
acteristic of their age. Although at first such 
states do not pose a big problem, they are even 
more dangerous than the behaviour of those 
pupils who show active behavioural disorders, 
because they cause the further development of 
psychological dysfunction. 

Adaptation difficulties and behavioural 
disorders may be a passing but also a perma- 
nent characteristic of behaviour and life. Dif- 
ficulties arise from the inability to find a way 
of satisfying one’s needs and desires in a so- 
cially acceptable fashion. Delayed fulfilment 
of personal needs and the inability to re-direct 
one’s wishes from unacceptable objects to ac- 
ceptable ones are the main characteristics of 
difficulties with adaptation and behavioural 
disorders (according to Greene et al. (2008)). 
It is precisely group work that serves to ful- 
fil the needs of children so that in their social 
relationships with their peers they can prove 
themselves in a socially acceptable manner. 

Workshops/activities entailing the de- 
velopment of prosocial behaviour are sig- 
nificant for quality peer relations. Prosocial 
behaviour or behaviour directed at helping 
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others creates behavioural patterns that are 
characteristic of social competence. Diametri- 
cally opposed to prosocial behaviour would 
be antisocial behaviour. Ma Hing et al. (2007) 
show that prosocial and antisocial behaviour 
should be observed in interaction in order to 
be able to fully understand the nature of social 
competence. This can be observed from the 
point of view that the development of proso- 
cial behaviour is connected with the reduction 
of antisocial behaviour. The research of Ma 
Hing et al. (2007), which indicates that a lack 
of social competence is a significant problem 
in aggressive children, confirms this. In this 
sense, these authors state the importance of 
video feedback in schoolyards to encourage 
the prosocial behaviour of aggressive pupils. 
It is obvious that prosocial behaviour encour- 
ages pupils’ social competence and is an al- 
ternative for aggressive behaviour. Ma Hing 
et al. (2007), as a result of the study on the 
encouragement of prosocial behaviour in Chi- 
nese adolescents, suggest that positive peer 
interactions, good family settings, and a posi- 
tive socially-oriented personality increase the 
prosocial orientation of adolescents. 

Curricular activities should include 
workshops aimed at developing mutual assis- 
tance. This would include the detection of pu- 
pils, individuals, families, and institutions that 
need assistance. A plan of activities, a work- 
flow, is then drawn up to provide assistance. 
By helping others, pupils learn to co-operate, 
share, empathise, and so on. They embrace 
moral principles; they learn to understand 
themselves and others, and they learn not to 
be egotistical. 

The school as an arena of peer rela- 
tions is imbued with interpersonal relations. 
In a very early stage of development, children 
learn how to act and they develop what they 
learn into certain modalities of their own rec- 
ognisable behaviour. As they grow, the posi- 
tions acquired in such an arena of relations are 
strengthened and they act accordingly. It is of 
paramount importance for the school, as an 
arena of interpersonal relations, to supervise 
and develop the quality of such relations ap- 
propriately and in a controlled manner. Later, 
many difficulties that adults encounter in the 
way they perceive the world around them- 
their uniqueness, goals, purpose-stem to a cer- 
tain extent from the school arena of peer rela- 
tions (but also relations with other persons). It 
is the primary role of the school in developing 
high-quality mutual relations to develop social 
competence, which is of vital importance for 
any society. 
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2. MATERIALS AND METHODS 


In view of interpersonal relations, one of 
the goals of this project is to examine the qual- 
ity of interpersonal relations between teachers 
and pupils. As in the introduction to this pa- 
per we stressed the importance, role, and the 
consequences of the quality of relations, the 
results are important in order to perceive the 
real “picture” of the quality of relations in our 
schools. 

In line with the empirical part of the 
project titled “The Curriculum of Social Com- 
petences and Relations in School”, the sam- 
ple of interviewees for this paper consists of 
432 teachers from 20 towns and 35 primary 
schools of the Republic of Croatia, and 432 
pupils. The structure of teachers based on their 
subjects is shown in Table 2. For ease of re- 
view, the subjects are classified into groups. 


Table 2. Field of work of teachers 


(subjects) 
Fields of work (subjects) Number __ Percentage 
Mathematics, informatics 82 18.9 





noe (foreign languages and 152 35.2 
roatian) 
V isual and performing arts (art, 32 74 
music 
History, geography 47 10.8 
Natural sciences (biology, physics, 
s 48 11.1 
chemistry, nature) 
Physical education 24 5.6 
Technical culture 9 2.1 
7 
3 








Classroom instruction 1.6 





External associates, headteachers 06 
(rehabilitator, librarian) : 
Religion 28 6.5 


In total: 432 











The sample of variables consists of 14 
items that examine the level of interpersonal 
relations between pupils and teachers. It is an 
ordinal 5-point Likert-type scale: 1- strongly 
disagree, 2 - disagree, 3 - neither agree nor 
disagree, 4 - agree, and 5 - strongly agree. 
We tested the reliability of the scale via the 
internal consistency method (based on the al- 
pha model), where Cronbach’s alpha is 0.921, 
which implies high reliability. 
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3. RESULTS 


In view of the 14-item scale used, the 
main descriptive values are shown in Table 3. 


Table 3. Main descriptive values of the scale 


: std. 
Items min max mean ii mod skewness kurtosis 
std. 
stat. stat. stat. stat. stat. stat. stat. 
error 

P10.1 Most teachers in your school respect and acknowledge the 2 5 400 035 732 4 _538 352 
opinion of their pupils 
P10.2 Most teachers in your school believe in their pupils 2 5 3.94 034 709 4 -.430 287 
P10.3 Most teachers in your school support pupils and help them 2 5 423 032 655 4 -.429 -.064 
P104 Most teachers in your school find it easy to make pupils 2 5 377 034 711 4 _187 -.132 
interested in learning 
P10.5 Most teachers in your school use group work in class 2 5 384 037 765 4 -.253 -.287 
P10.6 Most teachers =e school maintain order and discipline 1 5 375 036 742 4 - 386 331 
in class without excessive strictness 
P10.7 Most teachers in your school resolve problems and conflicts 2 5 389 033 678 4 24 014 
successfully 
P10.8 Most teachers in your school have a sense of humour 2 5 3.71 036 744 4 -.161 -.249 
P10.9 Most teachers in your school are in a good mood 1 5 383 037 763 4 -.367 099 
P10.10 Most teachers in your school talk to pupils 1 5 407 .030 615 4 -.765 2.749 
P10.1 1 Most teachers in your school do not use physical 1 5 470 027 564 5 2.197 6.568 
punishment 
P10.12 Most teachers in your school are polite towards pupils 2 5 442 032 655 5 -.833 271 
P10. 13 Most esaeeiee in your school do not use nasty and impolite 2 5 438 033 694 5 -831 133 
words when they are angry at the behaviour of a pupil 
P10.14 Most teachers in your school do not call pupils insulting 2 5 440 032 674 5 - 861 350 


names 


As evident from Table 3, the values of 


432 were singled out to compare with those 


the measures of central tendency (arithmetic 
mean and mode) are high, which in view of 
the polarisation of the scale shows that there is 
a tendency of higher values in the perception 
of teachers towards the quality of relations be- 
tween the teacher and the pupil (4 - agree, 5 
- strongly agree). In a word, there is a mildly 
negatively asymmetrical distribution, which 
is in line with the higher values of the arith- 
metic means. In line with this, the distribution 
of all items deviates from the required normal 
distribution (Kolmogorov-Smirnov; p<0.05 
on all items). Also, in view of the kurtosis of 
the distribution, these are mostly mild lep- 
tokurtic distributions (other than items p10.10 
and p10.11 — pronounced leptokurtosis). The 
other four items are mildly platykurtic (p10.3, 
p10.4, p10.5, p.10.8). 

Considering that the perceptions of 
teachers concerning the quality of interper- 
sonal relations between them and pupils are 
mostly positive, it was interesting to see the 
extent to which they differ from the percep- 
tions of pupils. From the total sample of inter- 
viewed pupils (N=2661), based on the method 
of random number (randomisation procedure), 


of teachers. The items (14 of them) are identi- 
cal; they were only semantically transformed 
for teachers and pupils respectively. The com- 
parative values of the arithmetic means for the 
teacher and the pupil on the scale of quality 
of interpersonal relations between pupils and 
teachers are shown in Table 4. 
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Table 4. Differences between the arithmetic means of the subsamples 


arith. 
Items es 
(teachers) 
stat. ia 
P10.1 Most teachers respect and 
acknowledge the opinion of their 4.00 - 
pupils 
2M aaa i 
P10.2 Most teachers believe in pupils 3.94 4 
P10.3 Most teachers support pupils 423 4 
and help them cS 
P10.4 Most teachers find it easy to 3.77 4 
make pupils interested in leaming = 
P10.5 Most teachers use group work 5 
In class 3.84 
P10.6 Most teachers maintain order 
and discipline in class without S75 4 
excessive strictness 
P10.7 Most teachers resolve 3.89 4 
problems and conflicts successfully ot 
ue teachers have a sense of 3.71 4 
Sas Most teachers are in a good 3.93 4 
P10.10 Most teachers talk to pupils 4.07 4 
P10.11 Most teachers do not use 4.70 . 
physical punishment © = 
P10.12 Most teachers are polite 442 « 
towards pupils : x 
P10.13 Most teachers do not use 
nasty and impolite words when they 4.38 5 
are angry at the behaviour of a pupil 
P10.14 Most teachers do not call 4.40 a 


pupils insulting names 


As evident from Table 4, the values of 
the arithmetic mean of all items are lower 
for pupils than for teachers. Item 10.4: Most 
teachers find it easy to make pupils interest- 
ed in learning has the lowest value for pupils 
(M=2.86), while for teachers, the lowest value 
is for item 10.8: Most teachers have a sense 
of humour (M=3.71). It is interesting that the 
high perceived quality of interpersonal rela- 
tions between pupils and teachers coincides 
with the same items: most teachers talk to pu- 
pils, they do not use physical punishment on 
pupils and are polite to pupils, they do not use 
nasty and impolite words when they are angry 
at the behaviour of a pupil, and do not call 
pupils insulting names. Although it follows 
from the arithmetic means that the perceived 
quality of interpersonal relations between pu- 
pils and teachers is different—where the pu- 
pils hold the relationship to be of lower qual- 
ity—the said differences were tested via the 
independent sample t-test. The results of the 


men mod t test —_— Mod of both 
(pupils) ee 
stat. stat. stat ay stat. stat. 
330 4 -10.764 0.00 3.65 4 
3.38 3. -g.997_ 9.00 3.66 4 
mi 4 «(1186 8 |= 3S 4 
296 3 «13702 2 38=— 3.32 a 
oe 3)|«(tosg 8 = 34? 4 
am 3) (tnsep 880 |= 389 4 
om 4 (10997 8 38 4 
ao 4 ages 8 8? 4 
me 3 ary 8 388 4 
3.65 4.7.25) 9-00 3.86 4 
oe slo 8M 4 5 
a 4 tee 8 =A 4 
32 5 2292 900 8 4.09 5 
a6 5 10399 OO 8 402 5 


t-test (Table 4), where the values assume that 
the equality of variance is not met, confirm 
statistically significant differences of the arith- 
metic means with respect to all items, that is, 
teachers and pupils from the sample are differ- 
ent in terms of the perceived quality of inter- 
personal relations. It is implicitly concluded 
from the statistically significant differences on 
all variables, on the basis of the values of the 
arithmetic means of the subsample, that pupils 
hold the quality of interpersonal relations to be 
lower than teachers. Therefore, although the 
total level of the quality of interpersonal rela- 
tions between pupils and teachers is satisfac- 
tory, pupils still give a lower score to the qual- 
ity of interpersonal relations than teachers. 

In order to gauge the latent dimension- 
ality of the scale of interpersonal relations 
between teachers and pupils (on the sample 
of teachers), a factor analysis (the method of 
principal components) was used. The collin- 
earity of the substrate of 14 variables of corre- 
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lation coefficients is mostly moderate, which 
indicates a relatively homogenous area, that is, 
the possibility of the existence of latent dimen- 
sions responsible for their mutual variation. 
Singularity (r=1) or high collinearity (1>0.90) 
is not evident. The suitability of the matrix 
for factorisation was tested with the KMO 
test. The coefficient (KMO) 0.870 shows the 
high suitability of the matrix for factorisation. 
Via the Bartless test of sphericity, we tested 
whether the matrix of correlations is identical 
to the matrix of identity. Based on the results 
of the test (y2=3763.462, df =91, p=000), it is 
implied that the correlation matrix is statisti- 


Table 5. Compound matrices 


Items 


P10.1 Most teachers in your school respect and acknowledge the opinion of their pupils 
P10.2 Most teachers in your school believe in their pupils 

P10.3 Most teachers in your school support pupils and help them 

P10.4 Most teachers in your school find it easy to make pupils interested in learning 
P10.5 Most teachers in your school use group work in class 


P10.6 Most teachers in your school maintain order and discipline in class without 


excessive strictness 


P10.7 Most teachers in your school resolve problems and conflicts successfully 
P10.8 Most teachers in your school have a sense of humour 


P10.9 Most teachers in your school are in a good mood 


P10.10 Most teachers in your school talk to pupils 


P10.11 Most teachers in your school do not use physical punishment 
P10.12 Most teachers in your school are polite towards pupils 


P10.13 Most teachers in your school do not nasty and impolite words when they are 


angry at the behaviour of a pupil 


P10.14 Most teachers in your school do not call pupils insulting names 


As evident in Table 5, two subscales 
were generated. The first subscale (SCALE 
OF DIDACTIC SUPPORT AND INTERAC- 
TION) consists of items that mostly relate to 
the didactic part of the quality of interpersonal 
relations between pupils and teachers, while 
the second subscale consists of behaviour 
(p10-11 to p10-14), which is more character- 
istic of ROUGH VERBAL AND PHYSICAL 
TREATMENT between pupils and teachers. 
The reliability of the subscales was tested via 
the method of internal consistency under the 


cally different from the identity matrix, which 
permits the extraction of factors, that is, the 
continued implementation of the factor analy- 
SIS. 

According to the Guttman-Kaiser crite- 
rion (and Cattell’s scree test), two main com- 
ponents that account for 62.0% of the variance 
were extracted. Table 5 — Compound Matrices 
shows the weighting components conducted 
on the direct oblimin oblique angle rotation 
with four iterations (>0.40). The weighting 
components coincide with the coefficient level 
of individual manifest variables with compo- 
nents. 


Components 
1 2 

678 
.738 
695 
813 
682 
736 
756 
853 
805 
629 

854 

625 

.860 

.810 


alpha model: Cronbach a1 =0.915, a2=0.865. 

Below we examine gender-related dif- 
ferences between teachers in terms of their ap- 
praisal of the level of quality of interpersonal 
relations between them and the pupils. An in- 
dependent sample t-test was used, under the 
assumption that the variances are inhomoge- 
neous. The results of the t-test are shown in 
Table 6. 
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Table 6. Results of the t- test 


Components t df ; Sum: 
significance 

Didactic support: p29) q1aae4 101002 

and interaction 

Rough verbal 

and physical -0.759 110.825 0.450 

treatment 


As evident from Table 6, there is no sta- 
tistically significant gender difference among 
teachers in view of the perceived quality of 
interpersonal relations between teachers and 
pupils. On both subscales of interpersonal re- 
lations (the scale of didactic support and ac- 
tion and the scale of rough verbal and physical 
treatment), there is no difference among female 
and male teachers in terms of their perception 
of quality. However, in view of the dispropor- 
tionate ratio of female and male participants 
(76 male teachers, 356 female teachers), we 
also applied the non-parametric equivalent of 
the t-test: the Mann—Whitney U test. The val- 
ues generated as a result of the Mann-Whitney 
U test also did not establish any gender differ- 
ences on either scale (U,=12208, Z,=-1.336, 
p,=0.182; U,=12625, Z,=-0.914, p=0.361). 

In view of the years of service, the said 
sample is in the range from less than one year 
to 45 years of service. Years of work within 
the education system are often the subject 
matter of research in view of certain differenc- 
es and connections. Accordingly, in the draft 
of the project titled “The Curriculum of Social 
Competences and Relations in School”, one of 
the aims was to examine such connections. In 
order to complete the task based on the said 
sample of teachers, we performed a correla- 
tion analysis on the basis of the presented sub- 
scales of the perceived quality of interpersonal 
relations between teachers and pupils (Table 
ean 

Table 7. Correlations / Spearman Rho 





Subscales of the Years of service 
interpersonal Correlation Statistical 
relations between coefficient ene 
significance 


teachers and pupils _ (Spearman/Rho) 
Didactic support and 0.014 0.778 


interaction 
Rough verbal and 0.101 0.037* 
physical treatment 
*p<0.05 
There is a low negative statistically sig- 
nificant correlation between the years of ser- 
vice and the results on the scale of rough verbal 
and physical treatment between teachers and 
pupils. Given that the correlation is negative, 
it is implied that with the years of service the 
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perceived level of rough verbal and physical 
treatment as appraised by teachers and pupils 
is lower. In other words, the older the teachers 
are the lower is their perception of the quality 
of interaction between pupils and teachers in 
terms of the rough verbal and physical treat- 
ment between pupils and teachers. In view 
of the subscale of rough verbal and physical 
treatment between pupils and teachers, such a 
result on the negative correlation implies that 
older teachers hold to a higher degree that their 
colleagues in school use physical punishment, 
act rudely towards pupils, use nasty and im- 
polite words, and call pupils insulting names, 
as opposed to the view of their younger peers. 


4. DISCUSSION 


The quality of interpersonal relations 
in school is a matrix of opportunities (and 
unknowns) whose values in many aspects af- 
fect those participating in the relationship. In- 
terpersonal relations seen through the sphere 
of interactions are actually singular. Interac- 
tion transcends the particular scientific sub- 
ject matter; it is basically singular to the gen- 
eral laws of the functioning and understanding 
of the matter (the natural sciences) but also the 
social sciences. It is evolution par excellence. 

Analogously, the school is a place where 
interpersonal relations are extremely rich. The 
further development of the child in the aca- 
demic sense (school results), his or her psy- 
chophysical stability and social competence, 
that is, the totality of competences that society 
expects from him or her later on, depends on 
the quality of such relations. For that reason, 
interpersonal relations must be at the very 
core of the curriculum. Interpersonal relations 
in schools must not be just a sideline to the 
learning process, but the very foundation of 
the learning process (in the wider context). 

The importance of the research of the 
quality of such relations follows from the 
pronounced importance of interpersonal re- 
lations in school. The aim of this paper also 
follows accordingly: to research the quality of 
interpersonal relations between teachers and 
pupils. On a total sample of 432 teachers in- 
volved in the project “The Curriculum of So- 
cial Competences and Relations in School”, 
the scale related to the quality of interpersonal 
relations between teachers and pupils present- 
ed higher values of the arithmetic mean. It is 
implied that the level of the quality of inter- 
personal relations between teachers and pupils 
(based on the perceptions of teachers) is high. 
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However, with the aim of generating an accu- 
rate “picture” of the quality of such relations, 
we also tested pupils to examine whether their 
perceived quality of such relations 1s different. 
From the total sample of pupils involved in the 
project (N=2661), we singled out 432 via the 
random number method (randomisation pro- 
cedure) to compare them with the perceptions 
of teachers. It is evident from the generated 
results that the pupils’ perceived quality of 
interpersonal relations between teachers and 
pupils is somewhat lower (weaker) in com- 
parison to that of teachers. This was actually 
to be expected. It can be concluded from the 
collective arithmetic means (mod) of the items 
on the scale of quality of interpersonal rela- 
tions that the level of quality between pupils 
and teachers is at a satisfactory level. Still, the 
quality could be higher, so the results should 
be interpreted more as a need to develop qual- 
ity relations between pupils and teachers. 

In order to gain insight into the latent 
dimension of the scale, a factor analysis was 
conducted (the method of main components). 
Two components/subscales were extracted. 
The scale (subscale) of didactic support and 
interaction consists of items that mostly relate 
to the didactic part of the quality of interper- 
sonal relations between pupils and teachers, 
while the scale (subscale) of rough verbal and 
Physical treatment consists of conduct that is 
more characteristic of rough verbal and physi- 
cal treatment between pupils and teachers. 

Later, the subscales of the quality of in- 
terpersonal relations between teachers and pu- 
pils were used. Initially we tested the gender 
difference in view of the level of the quality 
of interpersonal relations between pupils and 
teachers based on the perceptions of teach- 
ers. It follows from the results of the t-test that 
there are no differences between female and 
male teachers in terms of the perceived qual- 
ity of interpersonal relations on the subscales. 

In view of the comprehensiveness of the 
empirical part of the project, we included an 
independent variable—years of service, rang- 
ing from less than one year to 45 years of ser- 
vice. Given the wide spectrum (comprehen- 
siveness) of the years of service of teachers 
from the sample, the author used a correlation 
analysis (Spearman Rho) to show a low nega- 
tive correlation (r- 0.101, p=0.037) between 
the subscale of rough verbal and physical 
treatment and the years of service of teachers. 
It follows from the items that make up the sub- 
scale of rough verbal and physical treatment 
between teachers and pupils that teachers with 
more years of service hold to a higher degree 


that their colleagues in school use physical 
punishment, act rudely towards pupils, use 
nasty and impolite words, and call pupils in- 
sulting names, as opposed to the view of their 
younger peers. 

In view of the aim of the research (to ex- 
amine the quality of interpersonal relations be- 
tween pupils and teachers), the question arises 
whether the results show a sufficient quality of 
such relations. If we compare the results of the 
perceptions of only pupils (and not teachers), 
then the results are not sufficiently satisfacto- 
ry. Pupils had the value of mod 3 on a 5-point 
scale for certain items—such as: most teach- 
ers believe in pupils, use group work in class, 
maintain order and discipline successfully 
and without excessive strictness, are in a good 
mood, find it easy to interest pupils in learn- 
ing—which is actually neutral (they neither 
agree nor disagree). Naturally, such results 
indicate an insufficient level of interpersonal 
interactions between teachers and pupils in 
terms of the said items. On the other hand, the 
perceptions of teachers for the same items are 
higher, that is, the value of mod 1s 4 (agree). 





5. CONCLUSION 


The result that strongly emphasises the 
quality of social relations between pupils and 
teachers and brings together the perceptions of 
both teachers and pupils is the values on the 
subscale of rough verbal and physical treat- 
ment. Both teachers and pupils assigned the 
highest value (mod 5: strongly agree) to the 
quality of relations between pupils and teach- 
ers (the subscale of rough verbal and physical 
treatment between teachers and pupils). The 
items are as follows: Most teachers do not use 
Physical punishment, do not use nasty and im- 
polite words when they are angry at a pupil, 
and do not call pupils insulting names. 

In conclusion, the results imply that the 
relations between pupils and teachers are at a 
satisfactory level, but efforts should be made 
to improve and develop them further. 
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